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THE LAST SUMMER BOARDER. 


Tur very last boarder—alone IT am left, 
And I'm thinking ‘tie certainly queer, 

When Harry, and Jack, and their sisters have gone, 
That I should be lingering here; 

Not breathing a sigh when Lizzie Montague 
In the olf vellow «tage rode away, 

When golden-haired Panny went home long ago, 
And Mary a fortnight to-day. 


The big maple-tree, like a great auctioneer, 
Hangs out to the wind its re 1 flag, 

**Going, jet going!" the crimson tints say, 

here beneath it 1 lag. 

That dear Dietl ver of mine, I am eure, 

j le astoniahe 1 to find I don't e me; 

And “the governor's" grumbling I fancy I hear, 
“ Well, well, it is time Hal was home.” 





Ye yes, I must go; and yet, Susie Grey, 
I wonder if «he would be sorry a bit? 
Ah, there she ia sit x over the way, 

With some wonderful fabrie to knit 
I've a half mind to ask her, the little coquette, 
But I know she would tease and say ‘* No;" 
Nay, if 1 should tell her I go away soon, 
She would only say “‘ When do you go?” 








Now what does it mean, this pain at my heart? 

sho t# that chap over there, 

With a strap on his ehoulder, a sword at his side?— 
Why, the rascal leans over her chair, 


And she doesn’t mind when his horrid mustache 
Just touches her round rosy cheek: 
Qh! if 1 but had hi« cravat in my hand, 
It would trouble him slightly to speak! 
my bonnie wild r 
late why I «tay 
ve y t love evermore, 
yosterday 
t of the lon ser dream 


el elf 
{ my heart makes it t D 
t elf 
has trembled befor 
! i 1 my own 
r th pain 


ther’s come back from the war, 
r my aake, he is here?” 

n on the beautiful face, 

t 7a te ir 

ght". Never mind what I said, 
ther will be; 

led with a firet lover's kiss 
old maple-tree. 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WEEK. 
\ THEN the rebellion first broke out, each 


week, and often each day, brought to 
the household of every honest man its budget 
of disappointment and sickening despair. We 
fuiled, so it seemed, in every thing we under- 





> and the rebels succeeded in every enter- 
prise of treason rhe seizures of arsenals and 
forts followed, in swift succession, the capture 
venue cutters and the robbery of Mints; 





our troops only showed themselves in order to 
surrender in form ; 
rank to betray us; 


our officers only won high 
we had only manufactured 
and accumnlated cannon, rifles, and all other 
munitions of war in order to have them stolen 
by the rebels. In the history of those long 
black months—January, February, March, and 
April —there was little or nothing to cheer, and 
every thing to dispirit patriot hearts. In those 
dark days not a few honest men up the 
and despaired of the soul of the North- 
ern people. Even afterward, when the mag- 
nificent uprising of the North had proved that 
the American heart had not been petrified by 
sordid avocations, the want of skill in our lead- 
ers, and the unsoundness of men in high places, 
caused many a faint heart to revert to its pre 


gave 





vious despondency, and many a craven to sigh 
for peace at any price of dishonor or injury. 

Th ink God, those days are over! Day suc- 
ceeds day, and week succeeds week now, and 
we all feel that the cause of the nation is gain- 
ing, not losing ground. Each week brings to 
the reader of the weekly newspaper its budget, 
not of hopeless defeats and surrenders, but of 
victories and accessions of strength. Each week 
accumulates fresh proofs of the soundness of the 
American heart, of the strength of the Govern- 
ment, and of the gradual progress of the good 
cause, 

Since our last paper went to press Kentucky 
has squarely taken her ground. She has com- 
pelled the traitor Magoffin to demand the with- 
drawal of the rebel troops, and has called upon 
Genera! Anderson to defend the soil of Ken- 
tucky with Kentucky Volunteers. We can not 
help recalling, in this connection, an article 
which appeared in this journal on May 4. in 
which we took the ground that Kentucky must 
either muster her riflemen under our flag, or 
bear the brunt of the war on her peculiar insti- 
tution. She has nobiy chosen. In a few weeks 
thousands of gallant Kentuckians will t 
cating the State motto under the 
Stripes 


ve vindi- 
Stars and 
It is hardly possible to eXagyerate 
the importance of Kentucky's loyalty. She can 
not only keep Tennessee in abeyance, but can 
to @ great extent paralyze the efforts of Arkan- 
sas and the rebcls of the Lower Mississippi. 
With proper management she can and will fur- 
nish 50,000 troops for the war, men trained to 
the use of the rifle, and bred to know that a 
charge of powder is valuable, and must never b 
wasted. At the right time she will pour her 


volunteers inio Eastern Tennessee, and arouse 
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to active life the latent Union sentiment in that 
region, as well as in the mountain section of 
Georgia and Alabama. Not the least import- 
ant movement of the fall campaign will be that 
which takes its departure from Eastern Ken- 
tucky. 

Since our last paper went to press, recruit- 


ing has received so vast a development that the 
apprehensions onee entertained of the necessity 
of resorting to drafting under the Militia Act 
may now be dismissed. New York will furnish 
the 25,000 men required for the new levy in 
due season. Five or six thousand of them 
have already gone forward, and Governor Mor- 
gan is consolidating the various skeleton regi- 
ments in a practical, common-sense manner, so 


that every man who is willing to fight will have 
an opportunity of doing so. By the middle of 
October, New York, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio 
will have fully 175,000, if not 200,000 men in 
the field. 
and glorious Massachusetts—the home of all 
that is truly noble in our American spirit—is 
doing better than any other State. By the 
time the fall campaign commences, the United 
States will have, as we said in our last number, 


Pennsylvania is doing her full share, | 


350,000 men in the field, exclusive of reserves 
and Home Guards. 


About a 
million dollars per day is subscribed by the peo- 


The loan progresses satisfactorily. 


ple, though the Treasury Notes are not yet ready 
for delivery, and only one half the Government 
Advices from Eu- 
rope render it certain that large subscriptions 
may be expected from thence. 


agents have been appointed. 


Vigorous efforts 
are being made by the British aristocracy to de- 


feat British subscriptions, in order to accomplish 
the ruin of our Republic; but Englishmen, like 
other people, love income, and will get it where 
they can, regardless of the opinions of their aris- 
tocratic leaders. From all that we can learn, we 
think it safe to calculate upon a subscription of 
fifty millions from Europe between this and the 
meeting of Congress. Further ground for con- 
gratulation is afforded by the success of the de- 
mand notes which are eagerly taken and retained 
by the people as a currency. It is evident that 
the Government will be able to float a hundred 
millions of these notes during the war. 

There has been no military movement of 
great importance since our last number went to 
press. But the rebels under Beauregard and 
Johnston have examined our fortifications at 
Washington, and have prudently decided not to 
attack them. 


They have retired from the ad- 
vanced position they occupied when we last 
wrote. Furthermore, they have been foiled in 
their scheme of hocusing Maryland out of the 
Union, and raising the Plug-uglies of Baltimore. 
The leading Maryland traitors have been sent to 
Fortress Monroe and Fort Lafayette, where they 
will be much more useful to their country than 
they would be at home, and secession and trea- 
son are dead in that State. 


Powerful naval ex- 
peditions are being fitted out for service on the 
Southern coast, and many days will not elapse 
before blows are struck which will resound to 
the heart of the rebel confederacy. In the West 
matters remain much as they were. A series of 
skirmishes and small battles is reported from 
thence ; 


but General Frémont is not ready to 
take the field, and hence nothing decisive has 
occurred. He has a very large and constantly | 
increasing force under his command, and will be 
able to perform his work in due season. | 
Our naval force is swelling to the required 

proportions. One of the new gun-boats has 
made her trial trip, and nearly a dozen are 
afloat. By 15th October most of them will be 
nearly ready for active operations, and by New 
Year we shall have, including the vessels pur- 
chased by the Navy Department, a fleet of 250 
sail on the Southern coast. - The bulk of these 
vessels will be steamers, and all of them will | 
ve well armed and equipped. Most of them 
will be of such light draft as to enter all the | 
Southern harbors; so that not only will the | 
blockade be perfect, but we shall have ample 
force to conduct two or three simultaneous ex- 
peditions against various points on the Southern 
coast, or to bombard any forts which may be 
deemed worth reduction. Nothing—but seru- 
ples on the part of our Government—can pre- 
vent the occupation of two or three Southern 
ports by Ist February, and their reopening to 
the commerce of the world. Our armories are 
turning out ordnance and arms of all kinds with 
such rapidity that by the beginning of winter we 
shall have twice as many arms as we had before 
we were robbed by the rebels. 


This is a very different prospect from the one 
which we beheld in April, or even in June last. | 
It ought to send a thrill of patriotic exultation | 
to every sound American heart. 


Tels 


FROM THE LOUNGER'’S SPECIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 


LUUN GER, 


—_<-——$ 





Mipstont, September, 1861. 

Dear Lovncer,—The little town of Weiss- 
nichtwo, which is mentioned by Carlyle in his in- 
teresting memoirs of the late lamented Dr. Teu- 
felsdrickh, is just now the scene of great excite- 
ment. It seems that the chief boarding-house in 
the place was attackéd at an early hour to-night 
by a party of desperate burglars. When the alarm 
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was given the guests hurried to defend the prem- 
ises, and naturally turned to whatever weapon 
micht be at hand to help themselves. Strange 
and suspicious to relate, however, they found their 
doors tied upon the outside ; when they burst them 
open they discovered that the tongs and shovels 
and brushes, which might have done service upon 
the instant, were removed; that the chairs, when 
they seized them to hurl at the enemy, fell to 
I ieces: that there were cords stretched across the 
passages, so that they tripped; and holes cut in 
the stair carpets, so that they stumbled and fell 
headlong. The confusion may be imagined. The 
indignation was intense, and the determination 
to square accounts with the midnight marauders 
rose to enthusiasm. 

These gentry, meanwhile, were battering away 
at the doors and windows with hideous yells and 
execrations, trying to fire the building, and shoot- 
ing any person they saw. It was clearly a ques- 
tion of life or death. If they pushed in it was 
evident that the house would be sacked and de- 
stroved, and its defenders murdered. Of course, 
to save their lives, their families, their property, 
there must be no delay in taking the most sum- 
marv measures, because, although the banditti were 
‘ mparatively few, they had laid their plans well, 
and had fairly taken the house by surprise. There 
were one or two white-faced boarders who asked, 
with chattering teeth, why the robbers should not 
be asked what they wot ld take to go away. Two 
or three others, lying flat upon their bellies, asked 
why the house couldn't be shared with the assas- 
sins. One or two others, who were famous bul- 
lies and gamblers, declared that, as Christians, it 
shocked them to see fellow-men fighting in such a 
that the boarders ought to reflect 
how sorely they had exaspe rated the robbers by 





iful way ; 


locking up the house; and that they could not ex- 
pect Heaven to smile upon such unnatural strife. 

For our part,” said they, ““we are persuaded 
that those who draw the sword will perish by the 
sword,” 

“ Fact ; sure’s you're living men,” shouted the 
master of the house, ‘‘ These chaps who have 
taken up the blunderbuss are darned likely to per- 
ish by the rifle!” And he aimed from the window 
and brought down a robber. 

Meanwhile some of the pale people had slipped 
into the dining-room, and agreed upon the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

“1. Resolved, That at this moment the watch- 
word which should be in every mouth is, ‘ This 
house must and shall be preserved,’ 

‘*2. Resolved, That the claim of any person or 
persons to break the peace and destroy property at 
their will is ridiculous, and all sane people hold 
burglary, arson, and murder to be criminal, 

‘3. Resolved, That this ruthless midnight attack 
upon a peaceful household has forced every mem- 
ber to use every means to resist it; and it is the 
duty of each one of us to do all he can, until the 
safety of the house and its inmates is assured be- 
yond question. 

**4. Resolved, That we hold next in guilt to the 
robbers who are attacking the house, those of the 
guests who insisted upon fastening the doors and 
windows, thereby alienating thieves from honest 
men, foolishly insisting that there was an irrepres- 
sible conflict between order and disorder, which 
could only terminate in the predominance of one 
or the other. 

“5. Resolved, That to the infatuation of these 
same people we can trace the catastrophes that 
have attended this attack. They might have pa- 
lavered with indifferent people in the street and 
they have preferred to resist robbers, and incen- 
diaries, and murderers, whereby two or three per- 
sons who might have made terms for us with the 
banditti have not been called upon to do that 
service, 

‘6. Resolved, That as it was the duty of the 
master of the house and the guests to have called 
upon these persons, so it is their duty while resist- 
ing the robbers with fire and sword to offer them 
molasses candy all round if they will only go away. 

‘7. Resolced, That peace ought to be made with 
all the robbers or none, and that any attempt upon 
our part to get rid of the bull-dogs with which they 
strengthen themselves will be fatal to all hope of 
our success in beating them. 

“*8. Resolved, That it is the duty of the house to 
let us manage this matter. 

9. Resolved, That while we admit the right of 
self-defense at any cost, we protest against the as- 
sumption of the master and guests of this house to 
defend themselves at all hazards. 

“10. Resolved, That if we dislike the way in 
which this house is defended we have a right to 
say so, whether it disheartens the guests and en- 
courages the enemy or not. 

“11. Resolved, That we thank the boarders who 
are defending their lives, and fortunes, and sacred 
honor; and we will not forget that it is our duty to 
protect them from the sophistries of sharpers ‘and 
the humbug of spouters. 

‘12. Resolved, That the hopes of the house in 
this crisis depend upon us; that our management 
of the affair would be the most fortunate thing for 
every body: and that all who do not agree with us 
are treacherous bats or disloyal buzzards,” 

The fight was still going on when the courier 
left. The very latest news is, that the banditti 
had been appalled by a loud and prolonged peal of 
laughter from the inside of the house, which came 
from the gallant band of men who are defending 
every thing precious to them, when they heard the 
resolutions passed by the squad of pale people in 
the dining-room, The guests are laughingly dis- 
cussing two questions. First, What is the con- 
nection between the first three resolutions and the 
rest of the list? and, Second, Who are they in the 
house who have helped the robbers by tying doors, 
hiding pokers, and cutting carpets ? 

When these questions are answered you shall 
hear the replies. : 





Yours, 
DovuBLELDEE. 


P.S.—Later, They are laughing louder. 
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CAVOUR 


In the midst of our own tumult, the death of 
the statesman who rode the storm of Italy has 
passed with singularly small comment. We have 
indeed hardly paused to fling rosemary upon the 
grave of Mrs. Browning, who was so well known 
and so deeply loved among us. No man could re. 
generate Italy so well as Cavour; and no woman 
could tell the story of Italian regeneration with 
such passionate eloquence as Mrs. Browning. It 
is curious that they died so simultaneously ; and 
they will always be remembered together, 

The one fact of Cavour’s life is famous enough. 
He united Italy. But the details of his life are not 
familiar, so that a memoir, lately published in Lon. 
don by Mr. Dicey, can not fail of interest. As 5 
boy, it seems that Cavour never played and never 
seemed to work. He was but a tolerable scholar, 
but learned whatever he wished to learn with sin. 
gular ease, and busied himself with reading papers, 
political works, and histories. He was evidently 
so clever that he received his commission at six- 
teen, and was allowed to enter the army at eight- 
een, while twenty was the usual age. When he 
set out upon his travels he was already conspicu- 
ous although very young; and Austria, which hates 
youth and liberty, warned the police of Lombardy 
to beware. : 

Cavour had no very intimate friends. He was 
genial and frank to a certain point: then his re- 
serve was impenetrable. He lived long in France 
and Switzerland. He visited England, but knew 
it rather by reading than by observation. He 
read English political literature with avidity, and 
to the end of his life took the Times, the Morning 
Post, and the Economist, which latter paper was an 
especial favorite with him. The countries where 
he found freedom and progress were the lands in 
which he loved to travel; and he traveled there 
with his eyes and mind open. He was ambitious, 
as the greatest men are; and he early set himself 
the task of his life. ‘‘In my dreams I see my- 
self already Minister of the Kingdom of Italy,” he 
wrote when he was twenty-four years old. 

For nearly two years of his life of preparation he 
lived upon an out-of-the-way property of an aunt's, 
and managed it so that he doubled the value of the 
estate and the rental. The only passion he in- 
dulged was a love of gambling, He once made 
gaming debts to the amount of forty thousand dol- 
lars. The Marquis his father paid them out of 
Cavour’s future share in the property, telling him 
that he would pay no more from that source. Ca- 
vour did not renounce gambling, but reduced his 
stakes. He was thought the best player at the 
Whie+ Club in Turin; and one evening, when he 
was Minister to France, he played with Rothschild 
at a thousand franes points, and rose from table 
the winner of a hundred and fifty thousand francs. 
But gambling was rather a taste with him than a 
passion. His sole passion was for public life. 

Cavour was in no sense an idealist. His power 
was in seeing what was possible and doing it. In 
his domestic relations, as a rich bachelor, he was 
no better and no worse than the other earnest Ital- 
ians of his time whose sole religion was the freedom 
of Italy. In his habits he was simple. Rising 
between four and five, he attended to his private 
affairs until six: then breakfasted lightly, and with 
the interval of half an hour's walking worked till 
the Chambers met. He dined late, and except 
when he gave state dinners, alone with his brother: 
then sat upon his balcony smoking a cigar, where 
the citizens of Turin saw ‘‘ the Count” as they pass- 
ed. After a half hour’s nap he worked again until 
midnight, when he went to bed. He sometimes 
drove with his brother in a little pony carriage 
known to all Turin. When he was very tired he 
went to the theatre and fell asleep. He enjoyed 
most strolling about his own estates at Levi or his 
brother's at Santena; a man of rich and genial 
nature, whose kindly sympathy drew all men to 
him. 

This was the greatest Italian of many years. 
‘* He lived for one object only,” says his biogra- 
pher, ‘‘ and having achieved it—died.” 





— 
NOT OUT OF THE WOODS. 


Ir is to be hoped that we shall not shout until 
we are out of the woods. That we shall not sup- 
pose the rebels are utterly discomfited and con- 
founded because Mr, Franklin Miner, who is “ first 
in position and intellect in the great county of 
Albemarle,” says that Jefferson Davis ought to be 
spiked up where men can see him: and that we 
shall not believe the Rebellion is about to col- 
lapse because the Richmond Examiner expects an 
opposition party to show itself among the rebels. 
There was much more reason to believe that we 
were going to fail when the Tribune belabored the 
Administration. Absolute unanimity is no more 
possible to rebels than to loyal men. But a move- 
ment which has been contemplated and planned for 
thirty years, which has been secretly preparing for 
a year and openly organizing for ten months—s 
conspiracy of men who have been carefully alien- 
ated from the Government, and who have grown up 
with a generation that has been taught to hate the 
nation and love only a section—a war which is de- 
clared and felt by them to be a war to resist inva- 
sion, and to defend hearth, and shrine, and sacred 
honor—all this is not likely to break up and disap- 
pear in a night, like the ice in a river. : 

At this very moment Missouri is not safe; West- 
ern Virginia is doubtful; Kentucky is about to 
fight upon her own soil; Maryland is quieted only 
by military occupation ; and our army of the Po 
tomac is confronted by an army of rebels not less 
numerous. That we shall beat them at every point 
no sane man doubts. The conspiracy has not gain- 
ed an inch since it started last November, and it 
has practically lost Maryland and Kentucky ; while 
the nation, which six months ago had searcely 4 
soldier, and lay virtually at the merey of an auda- 
cious foe, now stands erect and girt and firtg ready 
for the fight. That we shall conquer and restore 


the supremacy of the Government no sane man 
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doubts. But it is nott ri 
© be done without a blow, | in our schools, thi | 
tis ordinance will 
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UNITED STATES MISSISSIPPI GUN-BOATS BEING BUILT AT CARONDELET, NEAR ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


GUN-BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


ith a picture of the GuN-BOATS 
se of construction near St 
ssinni, for the Federal Govern- 


rrespondent writes ; 


ats at Carondolet, five 
r forward rapidl 


ww gun-bo 
, and Captain 


hae th ntract, is displ 





displaying great 

It of oak, unseasoned, and are 

1¢ Nathaniel Lyon, John C. Frémont, 

Simon Cameron, nand—I fear the name of the fourth has 
escaped me, but if it is not Jessie Frémont, it ought to be. 


The boats are to be 
They are to 
thick. 


delivered by 5th October. 


be cased with iron plates 2} inches 


THE REBEL STEAMER “PAGE.” 
Imus little steamer, 
herewith, was built by 


of which we give a sketch 
Iwomuas Cottyer, of this 
city, about seven years ago. She has been em- 


ployed in the passenger trade on the Potomac Riv- 


THE REBEL STEAMER “ PAGE,” 


| er since she was launched. 


(Skercuep py ALEXANDER Sumpcor.]} 


She is an ordinary 
river boat. Since the rebellion she has been kept 
at Aquia Creek. Lately she has been fitted up as 
a war steamer, mounting two rifled cannon, one 
forward and the other aft. When the late Captain 
Ward shelled the batteries at that place he endeay- 
ored to sink the Page, but was unable to do so. 
She is a fast vessel, and could be made very useful 
by the rebels in transporting troops across the riv- 
er, or in towing flat-boats containing troop. from 
Her dimensions are as follows: 
beam, 26 feet ; depth of hold, 7 
Her draught of water is only about four 


| place to place. 
Length, 128 feet ; 

| feet. 

feet. 


THE MEN-OF-WAR IN OUR 
HARBOR, 


On page 628 we illustrate the men-of-war now 
(September 17) lying in the harbor of New York. 

There are two French steamers—the Catinat, a 
side-wheel steamer, mounting about four guns, and 
the Jerome Napoleon, a screw steamer, of which we 
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gave a portrait and description in a previous num- 


ber, when she arrived here. Both vessels have 


| turned their leisure in port to good account by 





painting their sides and trimming up their general 
appearance. They Jeave with the Prince Napo- 
leon. 

There are also two British steamers—the Rinaldo, 
a very handsome and fast screw steamer, clipper 
built, and bark rigged—she carries thirteen guns— 
and the gun-boat Steady, a handsome craft, which 
carries five guns, one of them a 68-pounder. Both 
of these vessels will have left by the time our pic- 
ture reaches the public. 

The Brazilian vessel is the steam corvette Bobe- 
ribe, which carries seven guns. She, too, looks 
better now than when she arrived, and is really a 
very handsome model. 


Finally, our own Jamestown, Commander Green, 
completes the group. We gave a picture of one of 
her exploits in our last number. She is an old 
ship, and her build is not the latest style; but she 
is stanch, and her crew are the men to make her 
name familiar to the public ear. 
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NOW LYING AT ACQUIA CREEK.—[Sketonep By LiguTENANT Oszon.} 





THE FORTIFICATIONS AT BAL- 
TIMORE, 


WE illustrate on page 631 the fort now being 
erected on Federal Hill, Baltimore, The battle- 
ments are being rapidly completed. When the 
whole work is finished it will be one of the most 
impregnable fortifications in the country. Major 
Brewerton is in charge of the works, and gives em- 
ployment to a large number of Union cartmen. 
When they are done, Murray Hill will next be for- 
tified, and then Lafayette Park. 

As some foolish stories are afloat with regard to 
General Dix’s treatment of his prisoners, we sub- 
join the following from the 7ribune correspondence : 


No intercourse is suffered with the State prisoners at 
Fort M‘Henry—not even are their families permitted to 
see them. The stories set afloat of harshmess being ured 
by the police in the capture of the prisoners are uttrly 
untrue, for when required by the commandant of Fort 
M‘Henry to reduce their charges to writing, the com- 
plainants declined, saying that, perhaps, after all, their 
captors behaved with more than usual deference—as wa: 
really the case. The trouble was not in the police, but in 
the fact of the arrest, with these traitorous parties. 
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DEPARTURE OF THE FIRST OHIO ZOUAVE REGIMENT FROM CINCINNATI FOR WESTERN VIRGINIA.—[Skercnep wy Hexny Moscne. | 
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RECRUITING FOR THE CONFEDERATE ARMY AT WOODSTOCK, VIRGINIA. 
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THE BIVOUAC PIRE AT THE OUTPOSTS OF OUR ARMY ON’ THE POTOMAC. ~ 
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REBEL PRISONERS IN THE DUNGEON OF THE STATE HOUSE AT JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURL—{Skercuren py J 


THE WAR IN MISSOURI. THe Deunaron or THe State House at Jerrer- | bucket, ete., before him, is a desperate fellow, and | eat. The man with a « 
son Crry, Mo., and a picture of A Reset sucor- | ‘is confined in the dungeon most of the time He | son of Gov. Jacksor The 
Wr publish herewith, ffom sketches by Mr. J. | isc A Uston Picker. Mr. Guirl writes: “The | is holding a cracker in one hand, and cursing the | gun at the door is in a ver 
A. Guirl, a picture of Tue Renvt. Prisoners 1 | large, rough man sitting on the floor, with plate, | Unionists for not giving him something better to | he was standing in that wa 
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REBEL PROWLER SHOOTING A UNION PICKET NEAK JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURL—(Sxercuep wy Janne A. Goiut. } 
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LOVE IN KENTUCKY. 
Wartrne for clients is not the most agreeable 
employment in life. If you havea good digestion 
you can take your quantum suff. of Chitty and 
Smith's leading cases, with an oceasional quid of 
Coke upon Littleton; and having read yourself 
into a state of torpor, you can take a walk or a gal- 
lop on horseback; or if disposed to waste your 
time, you can do so by devoting an hour to some 
pretty maid or charming widow, taking care not 
to commit yourself unnecesserily. In this way I 
worried through my firet year in Barrington, a 
large town in Kentucky, where I chanced to settle. 
For the first week I turned my head sharply when 
the door of my office opened, expecting to see a 
client. My nerves had ample time to become tran- 
quil, however, and after a few months I was so ac- 
castomed to solitude that I should have regarded 
an actual litigant, fee in hand, as a being for whom 
the sexton would presently come with a habeas 
corpus, The only person whe commiserated me 
was the faithful Jake, who attended to my rooms. 
Being naturally social, he thought a man shut up 
at work all day the most wretched of creatures. 
‘Massa Bill” (African for Wiliam Tompkins, 
attorney and counselor), “ seems to me you pow- 
e-ful lonesome here in Barrington. Little white, 
tao, "bout de chops.” (I had not then the handsome 
grizzied beard which now adorns the lower part of 
my face.) “Lor, don’t I wish you knew my old 
massa Barr’l {Barwell}. Jest to be dar *bout hog- 
killin’ time, scare up a fox or two at night, drive a 
deer down from the knobs in de mornin’, den ca- 
yort rovn’ de country oa horseback, see turkey- 
4 maybe, do a little 





shootin’, an’ de scrub races, an’, 
courtin’ when it come handy.” 
It was a temptin:; picture which Jake presented. 
I did know his master, though not intimately. I 
meditated 
“1 should like to have a crack at a deer, Jake.’ 
“ Gor-a-mighty, massa, I'se nigger, and some 


’ 


folks tink dey don't know noffin. But let Jake 
1ien I go Sun lay to Massa Barr’l’s, caze ole 
Sally she looks for me. Hi! Chasin’ arter the 


dogs at sun-up through the black-jacks* is better 
‘n loafin in dis dead-an’-live town.” 

It was Saturday; that night, armed with a pass 
igainst molestation by the p itrol, Jake went home, 
I thought no more of the hunting, but amused my- 
self next day as well as I could, making a synop- 
; I had many times 
wandered after him through the tangled shrubbery 
but I thought | would this time set 
ieally his premises, major and minor, with 
the conclusions, mathematically speaking, to re- 


sis of Brother Banger’s sermon. 
of his periods : 


down lo 


wee his vulgar fractions, with swelling denomina- 
| But did you ever wait for 


of new ale? 


to to lowest terme 


settling of the froth 


Il have heard some startling sermons in my time. 
Think of a man with cropped hair, groveling look, 
no manners, the action of a wood-sawyer, and the 
tone of a bull, getting up, pulling his coat off, loos- 
ening his cravat, and then “ voing in” after this 
fashion ; ‘‘ Breethren an’ sister’n, I’m all the way 


from /ndiannv—ah, where I left my wife’n six 
chillren-—ah, to come over here an’ preach to you 
the Gospel—ah! I ain't got no larnin’, an’ I don’t 
I'm proud to be as ign’rant as my lord 

:’ master--ah, an’ his disciples an’ apostles—ah! 
If God wanted me to have larnin’—ah, he'd a gin 
me larnin’.” And soon foran hour, I [William 
Tompkins, counselor, etc, } am ready to make affi- 
davit having heard this exercise—the ahs exploded 
like a lumberer’s when felling an oak—one fine day 
in the woods, where, from a safe distance on horse- 
back, | beheld the motley crowd that gathers on 
such occasions, 

i do not believe, however, the story which my 
friend James tells of a young preacher, who, in the 
midst of the long prayer before sermon, casting his 
eye furtively upon his watch on the pulpit-cushion, 
and seeing that a considerable portion of the cus- 
tomary fifteen minutes remained to be filled, went 
through every form of petition he had ever heard, 
including the restoration of the Jews to Palestine 
and the coming of the millennium; and at last, 
thinking of an expedient which had sometimes 
served him in eking out an unsatisfactory exhorta- 
tion, exclaimed, “ And now, O Lord, I will relate an 
anecdote |” 

I repeat, I do not believe this story, although it 
has some features of probability. 

To return. On Monday Jake appeared with a 
knowing face. Presently the cause of his knowing 
expression came cut. Colonel Barwell called. It 
was county court day, when every farmer of sub- 
stance (and some without) came to town to do bus- 
iness. The colonel was in many respects a very 
remarkable man. He was tall, six feet two, broad- 
shouldered, and not too cerpulent. His leonine 
hair fell backward from a fair brow, while the low- 
er part of bis face was browned, and his solid chin 
thickly set with stamps of blue-black beard. A 
more commanding person one would seldom see. 
Two things you would be certain of: first, that 
Colonel Barwell had the most flourishing farm in 
t! ond, that his family (in bis own 
) was beyond comparison the first and blu- 
that ever sprang from old Virginia, 

" verwhelming in its stateliness, 
Jake's 

in the hack-ground, 
wlin Barrington, was 
that day, having a vaea- 
My business was not trou- 
», and nothing stood in the way of ace pt- 
ce in the afternoon Colonel Barwell called for 
o, and, havieg mounted our horses, we rode to 
seminary, The daughter was already at the 
rin a riding-suit. A young fellow came out, 

as { thought, exchanged a significant clance 
with her, The colonel bent his scowling regards 

m the youngster as be walked away, but neither 
spoke or recagnized the other, 

‘Come, my daughter,” said Oolonel Barwell, 


‘* Take is holding your horse.” 


want any 


itv: ae 


Lic hud come to as to make him a visit, 
intervention was politely kep 
His daughter, attend.og «ch 
tv te return with him 
1 of a few weeks. 
bl nit 


1 
} 


* The black-jack ts a species of stunted oak, abounding 
in Southern Keutucky, 





As we rode away I took my place at her right, 
being beckoned there by her father. It was really 
a new sensation to me to come in contact with such 
a fresh and spontaneous nature. Very handsome, 
animated, vivacious, and natural, I really 
she spoke just as she thought, and without a 
cle of policy or reserve. Nevertheless she d 
once allude to the youth who had departed with 
the reflection of her smile on his face. And I sus- 
pected that her rapid and even brilliant talk was 
the result of effort. 

In due time we traversed the sixteen miles which 
constituted our journey to Colonel Barwell’s estate ; 
our ride through the prairie land, covered here and 
there with stunted scraggy black-jacks, does not 
require any special mention. Neither shall I de- 
scribe the house, the negro quarters, the kennels, 
and stables. Are there not tourists who do this? 
Nor shall [ dwell upon the sumptuous entertain- 
ments, the old-fashioned Virginia dances, the morn- 
ing rides, the exhilarating life in the open air, the 
freedom from restraint, which make a wealthy 
Kentucky farmer's house the most delightful place 
to visit in the (Western) world. Miss Celia was 
my constant companion, and Jake was our faithful 
squire. But I could not forget that youngster, 
and I felt sure that Miss Barwell did not forget 
him either. You can believe me. I am not the 
hero of my own story. The youth had been be- 

forehand with me. 

Jake, however, drew conclusions rapidly. 

‘“‘ Powerful good girl, Miss Cely; caze I knows 
her from a picaninnie. Carried her in my arms; 
reckon couldn't do it now, nohow.” And Jake 
laughed, but continued: ‘‘ Dere’s only two of ‘em 
to sheer the property, Miss Cely an’ Miss Anny; 
short division, hi! a mighty big farm an’ lots o’ 
niggers. Couldn't do better, noways. And Massa 
Bill” [meaning me, William Tompkins}, “I sh’d 
like to b’long to you, I should so.” 

I had not thought of making an investment in 
that species of live stock ; but the frank avowal of 
confidence by Jake was a compliment to my good 
temper which I own was flattering. So I told him 
that if I were his owner I would not whip him 
more than once a week; at which he haw-hawed, 
and showed his vermilion gums again, 

Nothing could be more touching than the pride 
and affection Colonel Barwell felt In his daughter. 
He watched her sparkling face at table, and fol- 
lowed her steps across the floor with all a father’s 
fondness in his eyes. His wife was dead ; he had 
no son; and his second daughter, Anne, was plain- 
er, and of a quiet turn. 

I remained a week, and the hunting was suc- 
cessful. On one occasion Colonel Barwell gave a 
procf of his astonishing skill with the rifle. Jake 
had gone home, carrying the carcass of a buck, 
and the colonel and I sauntered through the woods, 
It was a heavy gun: not the one he used for birds 
and squirrels: but nothing escaped him. Squir- 
rels, which I could not see, came tumbling down 
from the trees; partridges and quails dropped 
among the low bushes; in every case the ball 
touched only the head. ‘* Do you never hit in the 
body ?” I asked. “ Never, in this kind of game. 
If I should kill a bird or squirrel with a ball in his 
crop I should leave it in the bushes.” I mental- 
ly determined not to become a target for Colonel 
Barwell as long as there was any other for him to 
shoot at. 

On the morning when I was to return home my 
host expressed the customary satisfaction at the 
visit, in which I heartily joined; and he assured 
me that he would remember me in any legal busi- 
ness he might have. 

Miss Celia (the prefix is universal in Kentucky) 
came to the stile, and kindly bade me good-by. I 
afterward remembered that I saw her slip some- 
thing into Jake’s hand. 

I resumed my former mode of life. A fortnight 
passed, when one evening, going to the hotel for 
tea, I heard that Colonel Barwell’s daughter had 
eloped with young Manley—for a Gretna Green 
marriage in Tennessee, it was supposed—and that 
the father was in hot pursuit. Then I remembered 
the letter given to Jake, and the significant glances 
hetween Miss Celia and the unknown young man. 
The news startled me. I saw once more the spir- 
ited girl, full of enthusiasm and romantic nonsense, 
fancying herself a heroine. I saw the father, too, 
with his pride, self-will, and energy, thundering 
along in the track of the fugitives. I hardly knew 
whether to wish for their escape or no. I feared 
for the young man howsoever it fell out. 

And who was Manley? I asked a number of 
persons, each of whom answered after his own way 
of thinking. No one man can give a correct idea 
of another; by two or three observations, as in 
trigonometry, you can obtain the data and com- 
pute the elements. 

Manley was the son of a wagon-maker in Bar- 
rington, ‘* poor but honest” (as the damaging phrase 
is), wbo had brought up 4 numerous family, feared 
God, and obeyed the laws. The eldest son was of 
medium height, but looked puny beside the tall 
men who are reared in Kentucky. He was shape- 
ly and even graceful, but slender in figure and re- 
tiring in manner. While other young men hunted 
or reveled he read and studied, until his complex- 
ion became singularly delicate for that scorching 
climate. When he was described to me, I well re- 
membered his large blue eyes, full of intelligence 
and sensibility, and so shy withal, that no one ever 
had more than a passing glance from them. This 
was the man, albeit so shrinking and feminine, 
who had fascinated the stately and self-assured 
girl; this fellow, as timid as a deer with his horns 
if the velvet, had succeeded while a score of vigor- 
ous gallants were waiting for an opportunity ! 

Next day, toward evening, young Manley, with 
a companion named Cockburn, came back to Bar- 
rington without the young lady. Asthe town was 
full of a thousand flying stories about the elope- 
ment, the disappointed hero was overwhelmed with 
questions. This was the explanation : 

Colonel Barwell had pushed on to the last inn 
on the border of Tennessee, and had there learned 
that the lovers had preceded him at least an hour, 





and that they were by that time probably man 
and wife. The inn-keeper added, that he expect- 
ed them to return and pass the night at his house. 
There was no alternative; the baffled father sent 
his foaming horse to the stable and waited for 


Pi icanwnite the fugitives found the magistrate 
who generally tied the hurried knots for couples 
from Kentucky; unfortunately, he had no blank 
licenses required by the law, and to serve the pres- 
ent purpose he took one which had been used ; eras- 
ing the old names and filling in the new. The 
ceremony performed in this irregular way, the 
young couple returned in high spirits, and soon 
reached the inn. A bountiful supper awaited them, 
and, when it was {jnished, the bride was shown to 
her chamber; Miss Celia was humming a song as 
she opened the door, but the notes froze in her 
throat when the light she carried fell upon the 
stern features of her father. He stood before her, 
just within the room; a thousand rebukes in his 
silent face. 

‘*Pather!” It was all she could say. 

“Daughter!” And he stood with folded arms. 
“So you ran away,” he went on at length, “ran 
away, like one of the ‘poor trash.’ J/y daughter, 
who can marry whom she likes! I am not angry, 
but I am ashamed of you.” 

She did not speak. Proud and resolute as she 
was, she knew her master, 

“Are you married?” 

She bowed silently. 

“ According to law? Ob, you don’t know! 
We'll see about that. Now, my daughter, you 
haven't but one life to live, and we can't have it 
wasted in experiments. When it is a proper time 
for you to marry I shall allow you a free choice ; 
but you are a foolish child now, and nothing more. 
You thought it would be funny or romantic to do 
this—as though it were something that could be 
undone! I shall take you home with me, and you 
can then reflect. I don't believe you will disgrace 
yourself by choosing any such Jow-flung people. 
But, first of all, whose notion was it, this running 
away, yours or his?” 

“Mine,” she answered, tremblingly. Perhaps 
not truly, for her father’s eyes shone as he put the 
last question, and, knowing the violence of his 
wrath, she saw what a tempest was about to break 
on the unlucky bridegroom. 

**T shall see you again presently,” said the 
father. He walked to the door, and, taking the 
key, went out and locked her in. He had not far 
to go. Manley had heard voices, and was coming 
up when he encountered the man whom, of all 
men living, he dreaded to meet. 

‘* Are you the fellow that has stolen my daugh- 
ter?” asked the colonel. Now, whatever bravery 
Manley had, it did not nerve him to look calmly on 
threatening muzzles, or to be cheerful in anticipa- 
tion of having his bones broken. He had a thee- 
retical or sentimental courage, very well in its way, 
inasmuch as it has sustained some very trembling 
knees on their way to the stake; but it was not of 
the kind needful in a “ scrimmage,” when, after 
natural means are exhausted, the bowie-knife comes 
in to settle the affair. So Manley, feeling an uncer- 
tainty in his legs, and a prodigious thumping at 
his heart, answered, in words that seemed to have 
the palsy: 

“Yes, Sir—that is, I married her—by her con- 
sent. She was—was not stolen.” 

“Oh! Not stolen. 
about the ceremony. 
about it.” 

Mr. Manley was not a man with a legal educa- 
tion, or he would have known better than to admit 
away his case. In fact, he had a foolish sort of 
frankness that is highly commended in story-books, 
but is very bad policy, especially in dealing with 
an antagonist like Colonel Barwell. So he told 
what had happened, not omitting the mending of 
the second-hand license. A gleam of delight lighted 
up the colonel’s iron face when he heard that. 

“Caught in your own trap, you fool!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘The marriage is not legal; not worth 
so much as continental currency; void from the 
beginning. My daughter is not your wife. Go 
home, you fool! Perhaps you can make a wagon- 
wheel. Think yourself lucky that I leave you with 
a whole skin.” 

Manley was roused by the taunts, and said some- 
thing about appealing to the daughter. The colo- 
nel unlocked the door, and, standing on the tliresh- 
old to keep the unmarried couple apart, saidi 

“My daughter, you have been imposed upon, 
deceived, betrayed. The marriage was a sham; 
it gives you neither the rights nor the 
of a wife. Now go home with me. I only ask 
you to stay three weeks. If at the end of that 
time you wish to marry this man you shall have 
an honorable wedding at my house. But I don’t 
believe that, possessing your senses, you will ever 
marry such a mean-spirited fellow as he has shown 
himself.” 


Here Cockburn interrupted from the stair-way. 
“If you are fool enough to agree to that, Manley, 
then you are a mean-spirited fellow, and yon don’t 
deserve to have her.” 

“* Who is this pitching in with his cock-a-doodle- 
doo?” inquired the colonel. ‘Come here, you, if 
you want your comb cut.’ And he took out a 
keen, glittering bowie-knife, and felt the edge with 
his thumb. Manley could not repress a shudder 
as he saw this unconcerned handling of the fearful 
weapon. He spoke, however, more calmly than 
before. 

“Cockburn, I don't want any blood shed on my 
account—yvar blood least of all. As I said before, 
I did not steal the young lady, and to prove that I 
have no wish to control her against her will, I will 
leave it for her to decide. If she loves she 
will not leave me for her father's threats. we 
are not lawfully married, it will be easy to have 
the ceremony lawfully performed. I shall not an- 
swer Colonel Barwell's flings at my father’s busi- 
ness. Some people, whom the world considers 
great, have not Leen ashamed of the labor of their 
hands, And there are many rich men whom I 


Now, Sir, I want to know 
Tell me what was done—all 











woekd oat eochenee Bases Oe, BT had to tate 


ignorance, their animal and brutal 
temper.” 

A few minutes earlier this retort would have 

cost the young man his life. As it was, Celia 


I tell you in three weeks you shall have your 
choice.” 4 

She wavered. She looked toward her lover 
with tearful eyes. Perhaps one word from him 
would have brought her to his side. But that 
foolish uprightness of his held him silent. He had 
said what he had to say. If she came to him, he 
thought, she must come of her own free will. He 
would not lift a finger to induce her. 

“ Decide,” said the colonel. ‘“ If you leave me, 
leave your name behind you; for I swear I will 
never own you, nor shall you ever have a crust 
from me to save you from starving !” 

She moved a step toward her father. He opened 
his arms. 

“Can you forgive me, George?” she said. 
is only for a little while. 1 swear I will never 
marry any one but you. But to please my father 
—and you know what he has promised—will you 
not let me go? Then we'll have a wedding, with 
our relations and friends. I can’t bear to go off 
with father’s curse on my head. Won't you for- 
give me, George? I will be true to you.” 

What the father thought he kept in his own 
breast. He clasped his daughter in his arms, and 
throwing a cold glance over his shoulder to Man- 
ley, said, with ironical courtesy, “You can go, 
young man. And you may as well order your 
horse to be fed for an early start.” 

“T am obliged to you,” said Men!er. 
can keep your advice for another. 
Celia, I must abide by your decision. 
within tells me that we part forever. 
is cast by your hand. Farewell!” 

Next day Colonel Barwell and his daughter 
started homeward. Manley and Cockburn +... at 
the door, but no words were interchanged. An 
hour or two later the young men followed, reaching 
Barrington in the evening. The most disappoint- 
ed and enraged man of the party was Cockburn. 
Though less stalwart and muscular than the col- 
onel, he was full of reckless impetuosity, and was 
keenly sensitive to the imputation of cowardice. 
It chafed him to see his friend's tame acquiescence 
in Colonel Barwell’s insolent: dictation, and he 
would have been glad to have a brush if his prin- 
cipal had shown the least disposition to sustain 
him. 

‘* We shall be laughed out of the world for this,” 
was his hundred-times repeated consolation to the 
downcast bridegroom on the way home. ‘Two 
young men to let one old fellow bully them, ride 
over them rough-shod, and carry off the girl when 
they had hersure! You and 1 could have chawed 
him up in three minutes.” 

“ But he was too well armed.” 

“D—n his butcher-knife! That isn’t worth 
shucks when you close in. Give a regular bear's 
hug, and a man can’t carve you up.” 

** But I don’t want a fight.” 

**Then what on earth did you go in for? Don't 
grip with the devil unless you mean to use your 
nails. We go home like a couple of dogs with 
their tails between their legs. You can jump into 
Green River, or take lodgings in the Mammoth 
Cave, but you can't hold up your head in Bar- 
rington. What made you tell him about that 
license ?” 

“Why, you said it was legal.” 

“ So I say now; the girl is your wife. But you 
might have kept your mouth shut.” 


“Tt 


“You 
As for you, 

Something 
But the die 


“Well, what could I have done ?” 

** Stood up for your rights, demended vour wife, 
showed fight. The old man wouldn't cvte to have 
a ball through his body any more tha: | cu or I. 
Besides, your wife had nobody to go to. You 
didn’t show her that you would protect ber 1d 
so you made her give up to him.” 

“ , . 

But it's over now, and I have agreed to wait 


; 


“ Don’t be a spooney, and let the wool be pulled 
over your eyes in that way. I tell you she is your 
wife, and she showed her plain enough. 
Go out to her father’s place and take her !” 

Poor Manley was in a sad dilemma. The shame 
and mortification of the affair were quite enouy | 
without the stinging taunts of hiscompanion. He 
saw how he had been bullied and swindled, an‘, 
but for his word, he would have risked his life in 
the attempt to recover his bride. No man \x- 
comes so recklessly brave as a man of a delicate, 
sensitive, cowardly nature, stung into madness, or 
turned to bay in despair. 


round with the shadow the whole day. 
When it is cool they congregate in lawyers’ «flice. 
groceries, bar-rooms, the clerk's office, or wher \«' 
of tobacco ai 
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less for a man to say that he don't care. They 
give the cue to the town, and every face is wreath- 
ed in smiles, every finger is pointed, every voice 
says, “ Aha!” 

No man can face a whole community long. Into 
such a nest of hornets came Manley and Cockburn. 
Every where the ludicrous end of the elopement 
was the theme of jeering conversation. Verses 
were extemporized upon it, and were sung by all 
the idle rascals in town, black and white. Man- 
Jey was treated to a mock serenade; horns were 
blown, kettles were beaten ; one of the serenaders 
had a tame crow which cawed in concert ; another 
led a venerable goat that bleated when his beard 
was pulled; for Manley it was Pandemonium let 
loose. The company had thoughts of bestowing 
similar delicate attention on Cockburn; but the 
more prudent remembered his revolver, andthought 
it best not to run the risk 





“Me! Go sixteen miles at night! I think I 
shall not interfere in the quarrel. Why don’t you 
go youself? Mind, I don’t tell you to do it, nor 
advise you.” 

“Oh, massa, you'se sartin lawyer enough to 
know dat nigger’s word ain't good for noffin in 
court; an’ if dere’s any trouble ole massa maybe 
"ll want to show that he knowed de rascals was a 


,” 


comin’, 

The astute Jake! To think that he was more 
far-seeing than I in my own field! 

Notwithstanding, I kept my ground. I did not 
see any reason why I should desir> that Manley, or 
even the hare-brained Cockburn, should be shot. 
But Jake was bent on his errand, and, after bor- 
rowing a dollar from me, set out and found some 
white man to accompany him. I neither helped 
nor hindered. 





of being peppered. 
Cockburn met Man- 
ley next day, and was 
surprised to see AL. S 
change in his face. = 
Though still pale and oNESBORO 
thin, his bloodless lips 
were sharply compress- 
ed, and his eyes, no lon- 
ger humid and woman- 
ly, shone with a cold, 
steady lustre. ’ 
“You see now,” said ~~ f 
Cockburn, “we might ' 
as well be in the infer- 
nal regions. Something 
must be done. We can’t 
kill all these fellows ; 
they are too many. 
You have nothing left 
but your choice between 
three things: to run 
away, cut your throat, 
or goand get your wife.” 
“IT will go and get 





La 
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7 
ORD 


my wife! 

“ Good!" exclaimed 
Cockburn. ‘I begin to 
believe in you.” 


Their plan was speed- ) 









ily arranged. Cockburn —~——, 
undertook to engage two \ ENFIEL DR 
or three men to accompa- ALL. , g 


ny them. They thought 





the display of force o 
would intimidate the ; 
colonel into submission. - en 
” —, 
Strange that any per- a fF ¥ 
sons could have been = 


found to go on so des- 
perate an errand, Per- 
haps. But what enter- 
prise, however fool-har- 
dy, has ever failed to 
draw followers from 
among the restless spir- 


its of Kentucky? If W/4SON a 

Molino del Rey is to be 

stormed, Kentuckians FALKLAND 

are the first to seale the 

walls. If Buena Vista a GREENVILLE 
<e, 


is to be won against 
seven-fold odds, Ken- 
tucky rifles and caval- 
ry are ready. If Lopez 
needs men to be garro- 
ted or shot in a vain at- 
tempt upon Cuba, or if 
the little tyrant Walker 
calls for aid in establish- 
ing a slave republic in bs 
Central America, Ken- 
tuckians are eager to 
brave fever and vomito, 
hunger and thirst, pois- 
onous reptiles and more 
deadly semi-savages, all 
for glory and the love 
of adventure, 

Preparations were 
speedily and silently 
made, and next morn- 
ing at daylight Man- 
ley and Cockburn, with 
three friends, all armed 
to the teeth, set out for 
Colonel Barwell’s es- 
tate. All of them wore 
cloaks or loose coats, te 
conceal their weapons; 
and as they had kept 
their intention secret, 
they expected to take 
the enemy completely 
by surprise, 
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yards or so from the porch where the colonel stood. 
The gate swung open, and the party coolly came on. 
“Once more!” shouted the colonel, “IT warn 
you!” 
At the same instant the sharp crack of the rifle 
was heard, and Manley fell off his horse. His party 
responded with pistol-shots, but their fire fell short, 


and only enraged their antagonist. Quick as light- | 


ning he discharged a load of buck-shot from the 
other gun, and winged two of them: one 
Cockburn, whose fight arm fell powerless at his 
side. 

The horsemen now halted for parley. These 
movements took place within ten seconds from the 
time when Celia came down. It was not until aft- 
er Colonel Barwell had set down the second gun, 
still smoking, by the door, that he became con- 
scious of his daughter's presence. She had fallen 
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SCALE OF MILES 


= — oo  : 


gave a groan, which shook his whole frame his 
eyes slowly unclosed. 


‘I told you! 
die for you! 


Farewell] |" 
The colonel drew a deey 


—we part—] 
He was dead 
breath. “This is a 


said he, “and I hope 
you are satisfied with your share in it.” 
No one ventured to answer 


sorry business, gentlemen,” 


Celia still sat by 
the dead body, weeping and moaning ’ 

The master of the house then calied his serv. 
ants, and gave orders for the care of the dead body. 
He dispatched one for a surgeon, and ordered an 
other to have his carriage ready. The wounded 
men were brought in to receive medical treatment 

Then, turning to one of the unfortunate party, 
he said; 


“ Of course this affair will require a legal inves- 


tigation. My carriage is prepared Please ride 
over to Squire Hemenway, the coroner; ask him 
have a jury sumn ca- 
i that I and 

he witnesses are ready 


| 

While waiting for the 
coroner Colonel Barwell 

took his daughter aside 
and said 


*You must not blame 


_— me, Celia I had infor- 
™ mation last night of their 
coming, in vieldtion ef 
agreement, to tear vou 
fr me by f i u 
a" e my chil and the 
N ; gcives me the right 
| t protect you ar t 
1 nd 3 } n 
‘ lence You not 
w ife nmi | ue 
& claim upon ¥ ey 
} ! 1 come wit! uf 
i tem! of a party 
armed de tperadoes 
And vem ber for pos- 
QR I may not be al- 
| 1 > gir ! but 
=m ! av ot prie- 
| « | until ¢ ! 
| 1 ren ’ ’ I 
| iv, that vou saw M 
S ; J i 7 i 
or Ww his « | he 
¢ through «1! i 
i W ha t av 
what t i 
or | t r 
IT ‘ ‘ ' f 
t! we yrot t out 
trial. M { 
ia ver iat it 
t testi | 
| ¢ wished. at 
| 
r exam ‘ 
i sdmitied tl versa 
iw tion I have ja record. 
me) 
= 
2 The coroner sat \ 
o> magistrate to whom the 
homicide surrendered 
~ himself bound him: over 
SN to the next term of 
court, The colonel gave 


bail and went at large, 
as stately in his ear 
riage, aa proud ani de- 
fant, or as gracious and 
had 
The day he 
was wimitted to bail he 


came to Barrington and 


agreeable, as he 


ever been, 


envaged counsel for the 
among them 
it was my first 
important case, and | 
threw all my energies 
into ite preparation. Of 
course I saw mueh of 
the colone] and of his 
daughter. The conflict 
in ber mind waa over 
Hier lover was in his 
her father was 
in danger; and she was 
more drawn to the liv 
ing than the dead. Per- 
haps in some lith nook 
of ber heart (if she had 
she preserved a 
recollection ef the man 
who had paid for his 
love with his life; but 
for all that I could die 
Manley was as 


dcfense : 


myself, 


grave; 


one) 


cern, 








20 42 dead to her as though 
he had never existed, * 


I shall not report the 


aa 





But the proverbial 
‘little bird” carried the 
news; in this case it was 
a black bird—namely, Jake. In some mysteri- 
ous way he heard of what was going on, and at 
once Came te me, 

‘Massa Bill, dere’s trouble a brewin’ for ole 
Massa Barr’l. Dat yer Manley an’ Cockbun is 
goin’ to-morrer to fotch away Miss Cely, an’ to 
shoot de ole man if he gits in de way.” 

Jake, in common with all his race, had a mortal 
contempt for “po’r white trash ;” and he was re- 
jviced beyond measure when his master came home 
Victorious. “T 'spected he was done shet* of dat 
po'r white-livered chap, an’ dat Miss Cely ‘d be 
shamed of stoopin’ to de low-flung people for a 
man. Gor-a-mighty, I hope ole massa ‘Il gib de 
whole crowd some lead to foteh back wid ‘em! 
Don’t you, Massa Bill?” 

r had not made up my mind. 

But, Massa Bill, wouldn't you now be a frien’ 
toole massa, and jest ride over an’ let him know, 
so 's they shan’t jump on him onawares ?” 





* In Kentucky, to be shut of a man is to be rid of him. 





MAP OF NORTH CAROLINA, SHOWING FORT 


A little after sunrise Miss Celia was making her 
toilet, when she heard the tramp of horses; she 
looked out of window and recognized her lover 
and Cockburn. What she felt I don’t pretend to 
say. For afterward, when it became a matter of 
great importance to know, she kept her counsel. 
A remarkably intelligent and self-possessed person 
she proved to be. But, at all events, she start 
up and ran down stairs in a great ' foe 
form her father? I did not say so. bor any ....., 
I know, she may have intended to run to her lover’ 
arms. But in the hall her father was ready ; his 
rifle on his arm, a double-barreled gun in the cor- 
ner; powder, balls, buck-shot, patches, and per- 
cussion-caps in a chair at his knee. She had not 
time to speak before he stepped forward, raised the 
rifle, and said, “ Keep off! Don't open my gate, 
or [ shall fire!” 

“Don't shoot! 
swered. 

The party were close together, and Manley in 
advance, was just opening the gate, a hundred 


Keep cool!” some one an- 





HATTERAS AND THE SOUNDS IT COMMANDS. 


to the floor and was grasping his knees with cries 
and supplications. She did not obey his stern or- 
der to go to her room, but still clung to him, weep- 
ing convulsively. 

The two unwounded members of the expedition 
now dismowated and picked up the body of their 
unfortunate chief. 

‘* Bring him in,” said the colonel. ‘Is it peace 
or war?” he continued, as he rammed down a ball 
ui his rifle. “ Let us understand each other.” 

* Peace,’ was the reply. 

Cockburn meanwhile, and his wounded com- 
panion, got off their horses with difficulty, and 
fainted from pain and loss of blood before they had 
gone ten steps. (I may as well state here that 
amputation became necessary in both cases.) 

Manley was brought into the hall and laid on 
his cloak for a pillow. The colonel stood by un- 
flinchingly ; not a muscle moved. His daughter 


bent over the body in a paroxysm of grief. and, I 
dare say, of remorse. Manley breathed feebly, but 
Pres ntly he | 


his eyes were shut in insensibility. 


4 





trial, nor the speeches 
(two for the proseciftion 
and four for the defense). 
My own speech, carefully written out, and “rm 4 
ed to an attentive audience of black-jecks half a 
mile out of town, is stidl on my files, indorsed 


ComMorwraLTn oF KeeTuckty 
we. 
Jaws Banwe 
under indictment for warder. 
Argument of W. T. for defence. 


Of course our client was acquitted. Who ever 
knew a Kentucky jury to convict where they be- 
lieved there was “a fair Sight?” 

Cockburn and the Manleys railed at the jury, 
as might have been expected; but a one-armed 
man might talk as much as he chose, tine he 
could not take up the quarrel ; and as fia the 
Manleys, what matter was it what a set of oor 
+ nownc count’ wagon-makeis said? 

* And Miss Celia?” She is married toa v- 
ing planter in Tennessee, “* Her father ?” “ 
on his estate, comfortable and respected. 

‘No poetical justice, then?” Not a partici 
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ACKING HOPS. 


Ow the hills of old Otsego, 


Where the 








by her | 


3 : | 
wightly gleaming lake, 


sound of horn and hunter 
hoes love to wake, 
wreaths of twining verdure 








to th saping 
I sat beside sweet Minnie er, 
In the great field picking hops 
Then tl lusters cr : 1 golden 
B g in her sunny hai 
Half afraid. yet ver earnest, 

Look 1 her f fair ; 
Speaking low, wi Ss Von Lager 
laiked o past l comnu crops 

Said I Minnie, should soldier 
Stay at home here picking hops 
While the country, t lei 
Calls i men like n ht 

And t vol f patriots pleadins 
Asks for hands to guard the right; 

While from bearts of heroes slaughtere« 
Still the life-blood slowly drops, 

Can I—shall I stay beside you, 


Minnie d 


Very pale the 


the 





arling, picking hops? 


cheek wi rrowing 
hand I held 
was bi 
troubled thot 
steady, 


rhs, or tears, or stoys, 








answered, speaking quickly, 
“Lis women’s work, this picking hops 
‘Mer 1ould be here du calls them 
Women tay hom nd j 
For ullant abset I 
i ii to know | would not sti 
Bravelys woken, d n nie! 
Then I kissed her ge locks 
Breat ‘ ] promise 
As we sat t pic! hops 
Now I \ 
And I 
a H rd, lov 
(or | n ! 
en ] il « ear ng 
And the fluttering life-} stops, 
Still ’ thoughts of home and heaven, 
Lil remember picki hops. 
rELy 8 E. B 





THE REBEL GENERAL JOSEPH E. JOHNSTON, 


| 
THE REBEL GENERAL 
E. JOHNSTON. 
Wr published in our last number a portrait of 
the Rebel General ALsent S. Jounstox, who 


commands the rebel forces on the Mississippi: we 
now give the other Jounston, Josnrn E., who 
with Beauregard, commands the rebel army on the 
Potomac 


Joseru Ecc_eston Jounston was born in Vir- 


ginia about the year 1804, and is, consequently, 
ne fifty-seven years of age at present. After 
the usual school education, young Johnston was 


; adopted by the United States, and was brought 
up in their Military Academy at West Point, at 
their cost, and under their flag. On leaving West 
Point he was appointed to the Fourth Artillery, 
and served in that capacity till 1836, whe 
came First Lieutenant and Ass 


n he be- 


stant Commissary 


JOSEPH | of Subsistence—a very desirable berth. 





In 1838 
he was appointed First Lieutenant of Topograph- 
ical Engineers, and served in that capacity through 
the Florida War, obtaining for his services the 
brevet of Captain, In 1846 he became full Cap- 
tain, and served first with the Engineers, and next 
with a regiment of Voltigeurs, throughout the Mex- 
ican War, receiving two brevets for distinguished 
conduct. At the close of the war he was retained 
in the Topographical Engineers, and enjoyed a life 





f agreeable ease in the Government service, until 
last year, when he was placed at the head of the 
(Juarter-master’s department, with the rank of 


Brigadier-General. 
in June, 1860, the 
trouble looming in the future: it is to be presumed 
that, in placing General Johnston in the responsi- 
ble position of Quarter-1 


The appointment was made 


when General Scott foresaw 


aster-General, he placed 


implicit reliance upon his loyalty. How that faith 
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was requited may be inferred from the fact that 
early in 1861, Joseph E. Johnston forswore his al. 
legiance, deserted his flag, and made war against 
his country at the head of the Virginia rebels. 
General Johnston is second in command in Y 


ginia, with the rank of full General. ” 


THE WAR IN WESTERN vir. 
GINIA. 


One of our artists has illustrated the following 
incident of the war in Western Virginia, deseriiied 
in the letter of a correspondent who writes fr: 


m 
mouth of Twenty Mile Creck, August 29; 


On the 24th, Companies B and H of the Ohio 12th Regi. 
ment, under command of Major Hines, started up New 
River, for Hawk's Nest, which we reached about three 
o'clock. Hawk's Nest is a rocky cliff, 1000 feet from the 
water's edge in New River. Here we took supper and 
cooked one day's rations, put them into our haversacks, 
and started up Gauley Mountain. We had to ascend sin- 
gle file, sometimes crawling and sometimes rolling. About 
ten o'clock we reached the Back Bone, or top of Gauley 
Mountain, where we slept soundly. We got up at four, 
walked a mile, took breakfast, waited an hour for the fog 
to get off, marched four miles and took dinner. 





+ . . 
THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SHARP- 
SHOOTERS. 

WE publish on page 625 several illustrations of 
the New Hampsuire Company or Bernay's 
Suarp-sHooTErs REGIMENT, including a portrait 
of Captain Jones. The 7ribune said of this Com- 
pany: 

These New Hampshire marksmen are all men of exer!- 
lent moral character, more than ordinary intelligence, and 
of good social position. Quite one-third are farmers. 
remainder being composed of mechanics and artisans who 
earn their $2. day the year round. T).ey are led by Cap 
tain A. B. Jones, a stalwart, handsome young man, w 
was offered the commixeion by the Governor on his pr 
uation-day at college, and who sprang with elacrity ff 
the study of Euclid and Herodotus to that of Mar.’ 
Scott. 

He is a wonderful rifle-shot himself, having made a ¢ 
shot string of seven inches from a rest in a_recent pu 
trial of the men. Tijs almost equals the marvelons ex- 
ploit of Colonel Berd himse f at the Weehawken e» 
bition, and is actually better than the champion-string 
made in '48 in Kentucky. Let the Colonel look io h's | 
rels! The next best shot in the Company is one B 
from Bow, New Hampshire, 
inches; but the average 
der thirty inches. 


the 


10 








whose string measured fifteen 
f the whole hundred men is 


Captain Jones, in recruiting the New 
Hampshire Company, advertised for ear t 
to head-quarters at Conc: ing 





tory certificates of go ! e ae 
ud qualification for admiseion. Tie re u he 
250 applications were 
who could “* p the 
being deducted, there is materis 
riflemen from the Old Granit New Hamp-rhire 
has done well in this war in a good many ways, but -he 
has nothing to be prouder of fhan the 100 whom «he has 
sent lo operate on the wing» of an army under 
tain Jones. If they don't give a good account of them- 
4, we shall hereafter have no faith in strong arme, 
teady nerves, clear sight, or 40-pound rifles. 


ll of them by men 
So that the 100 
abother company of 


ken 


be 


young Cap- 


ive 





THE ASCENT OF GAULEY MOUXTAIN, IN WESTERN VIRGINIA, BY THE TWELFTH OHIO REGIMENT 
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MAJOR-GENERAL M‘CLELLAN’S BODY-GUARD (STURGES RIFLES) 
GENERAL M‘CLELLAN’S BODY- | ing 4s General M‘Clellan’s body-guard. They | M‘Clellan had been connected with them as mili- | all good shots. Their uniform is easy and com 
o “Tr | were recruited at Chicago, and took their nam tia officer. When the war broke out they follow- | fortable, and is generally worn by General M'Cle 
GUARD. ’ - 
from the great grain merchant, Solom Sturges ed hine into Western Virginia, and since then to | lan himself Hitherto they have pumbered one 
We illustrate herewith the corps known as the | to whose liberality they were indebted for ip Washington. They are a gallant body of picked | hundred and tl ‘ the re now te be 
: I 3 : I I 
Sterces Rirces, Captain warker, who are serv- | ments. Before the outbreak of the war General | men, all athletic, trained to endure fatiene, and | raised to one | ' , fiv- t 
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PRESENTATION OF A FLAG- TG KENTUCKY VOLUNTEERS AT CAMP BRUCE, NEAK OYNTHIANA, KENTUOKY,.—Sxureusp pr Oartguy Purvn—[Sen rarcsrwte Paen”} 
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FAIRFAX COURT BOUSE, 





Mntered a fir Act of Coneress, in the Year 1561, 
t ct Brither Clerk's Office of the Dia- 
trict t rt for the Southern District of New York.) 


A STRANGE STORY. 
By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 


WwW Printed from the 
early Proof- sheets 


Manuscript and 
purchased by, the 
Proprietors of ‘*Harper’s Weekly.” 


<_ —_ 
CHAPTER XXIV. 

Put house I ocenpied at L—— was a quaint, 
6ld fashioned building » corner house—one 
side, in which was the front entrance, looked upon 
a street which, as there were no shops in it, and 


lireet thoroughfare to the busy centres 


was always ¢ 


i was To 
of the tow1 yuiet, and at some hours 


of the day almost deserted. The other side of 


the house fronted a lane; opposite to it was the 
long and high wall of the garden to a Young 
Ladies’ Boarding-School. My stables adjcined 


the honse, aly 





ng on a row of smaller build- 
gardens before them, chiefly oc- 
by mercantiie clerks and retired trades- 
By the lane there was short and ready 
access both to the high turnpike-road and to 
some pleasant walks through green meadows 
and along the banks of a viver. 
his-house { had inhabited since my arrival at 
I.——, and it had to me so many attractions, 
ia a situation sufficiently central to be conven- 
ient for patients, and yet free from noise, and 
favorable to ready outlet into the country for 
such foot or horse exercise as my professional 
avocations would allow me to carve for myself 
out of what the Latin poet calls the “‘ solid mass 
of the day,” that [ had refused to change it for 
» better suited to my increased income; but 
it was not a house which Mrs. Ashleigh would 
have liked for Lilian. The main objection to it, 
in the ev s of the “ genteel,” was, that it had 
formerly belonged to a member of the healing 
profession, who united the shop of an apotheca- 
ry to the diploma of a surgeon; but that shop 
had given the house a special attraction to me ; 
for it had been built out on that side of the 


ings, with little 


house which frented the lane, oceupying the 
greater portion of a small gravel court, fenced 
from the road br a low iron palisade, and sepa- 
rated from the body of the house itself by ashort 
and narrow corridor that commanicated with 
t trance-haii. ‘This shop I turned into a 
rude stady for scieatifie experiments, in which 
I generally spent some early hours of the morn- 
i my visiting patients began to arrive. 
let e stillness of its separation from the 
reat e house; I enjoved the glimpse of the 
stnut-trees which overtopped the wall 
f hool garden; I enjoyed the ease with 
, 


w pening the glazed sash-door, I could 
get ont, if disposed for a short walk, into the 
pleasant fields pletely had I made 
t t not only my man- 
servant knew that I $ ne to be disturbed 


ons of a patient, 


nis Sanctuary my n. ft t 


s forbidden to enter | 
it with broom or duster except upon gpecial invi- 
tation. The last thing at night, bef re retiring to 
rest, it was the man-servant's business to see that 
the sash-window was closed and » gate to the 
iron palisade locked, but darin 


g the day time I 











80 often went out Gf the house by that private | 


way that the gatewase °n very seldom locked, 


nor the sash-door boited rom within. In the 
town of L—— there was very little apprehension 
of house-robberies—espec ially in the davlight— 
and certainly in this reem, cut off from the main 
building, there was nothing to attract a vulgar 
cupidity. <A few of the apothecary’s shelves and 


eases <till remained oz 
there a bottle of som 
experiment. 


the walls, with here and 
chemical preparation for 
‘Two or three worm-eaten wooden 


i 
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chairs; two or three shabby old tables; an old 
walnut-tree bureau, without a lock, into which 
odds-and-ends were confusedly thrust, and sun- 
dry ugly-looking inventions of mechanical sci- 
ence, were assuredly not the articles which a 
timid proprietor would guard with jealous care 
from the chances of robbery. It will be seen 
later why I have been thus prolix in description. 
The morning after I had met the young stranger 
by whom I had been so favorably impressed, I 
was up, as usual, a little before the sun, and 
long before any of my servants were astir. I 
went first into the room I have mentioned, and 
which I shall henceforth designate as my study, 
opened the window, unlocked the gate, and saun- 
tered for some minutes up and down the silent 
lane skirting the opposite wall and overhung by 
the chestnut-trees, rich in the garniture of a 
glorious summer; then, refreshed for work, I 
re-entered my study, and was soon absor bed in 
the examination of that now well-known ma- 
chine, which was then, to me at least, a novelty 
—invented, if I remember right, by Monsieur 
Dubois Reymond, so distinguished by his re- 
searches into the mysteries of organic electricity. 
It is a wooden cylinder fixed against the edge 
of a table; on the table two vessels filled with 
salt and water are so placed that, as you close 
your hands on the cylinder, the forefinger of each 
hand can drop into the water; each of rhe ves- 
sels has a metallic plate, and communicates by 
wires with a galvanometer with its needle. Now 
the theory is, that if you clutch the cylinder 
firmly with the right hand, leaving the left per- 
fectly passive, the needle in the galvanometer 
will move from west to south; if, in like man- 
ner, you exert the left arm, leaving the right 
arm passive, the needle will deflect from west to 
north. Hence, it is argued that the electric 
current is induced through the agency of the 
nervous system, and that as human Will pro- 
duces the muscular contraction requisite, so is 
it human Will that causes the deflection of the 
needle, I imagined that if this theory were sub- 
stantiated by experiment, the discovery might 
lead to some sublime and unconjectured secrets 
of science. For human Will, thus actively ef- 
fective on the electric current, and all matter, 
animate or inanimate, having more or less of 
electricity, a vast field became opened to’con- 
jecture. By what series of patient experimental 
deduction might not science arrive at the solu- 
tion of problems which the Newtonian law of 
gravitation does not suffice to solve ; and— But 
I must not suffer myself to be led away into the 
vague world of guess by the vague reminiscences 
of a knowledge long since wholly neglected, or 
half-forgotten. 

I was dissatisfied with my experiment. The 
needle stirred, indeed, but erratically, and not in 
directions which, according to the theory, should 
correspond to my movement. I was about to 
dismiss the trial with some uncharitable contempt 
of the French philosopher's dogmas, when I heard 
a loud ring at my street door. While I paused 
to conjecture whether my servant was yet up to 
attend to the door, and which of my patients was 
the most likely to summon me at so unseason- 
able an hour, a shadow darkened my window. 
I looked up, and to my astonishment beheld the 
brilliant face of Mr. Margrave. The sash to the 
door was already partially opened; he raised it 
higher and walked into the room. ‘‘ Was it you 
it rang at the street door, and at this hour ?” 
sai : 

‘Yes; and observing, after I had rung, that 
all the shutters were still closed, I felt ashamed 
of my own rash action, and made off rather than 
brave the reproachful face of some injured house- 
mai, robbed of her morning dreams. I turned 
down that pretty lane—lured by the green of the 
chestnut-trees—canght sight of vou through the 
window, took courage, andhereIam! You fore 
give me?” waoue thus speaking he continued 





to move along the littered floor of the dingy 
room with the undulating restlessness of some 
wild animal in the confines of its den, and he 
now went on, in short fragmentary sentences, 
very slightly linked together, but smoothed, as 
it were, into harmony by a voice musical and 
fresh as a skylark’s warble. ‘* Morning dreams, 
indeed! dreams that waste the life of such a morn- 
ing. Rosy magnificence of a summer dawn! 
Do you not pity the fool who prefers to lie abed, 
and to dream rather than to live? What! and 
you, strong man, with those noble limbs, in this 
den! Do you not long for a rush through the 
green of the fields, a bath in the blue of the 
river?” 

Here he came to a pause, standing, still in the 
gray light of the growing day, with eyes whose 
joyous lustre forestalled the sun's, and lips which 
seemed to laugh even in repose. 

But presently those eyes, as quick as they 
were bright, glanced over the walls, the floor, 


| the shelves, the phials, the mechanical inven- 


| ment, with equally ill success, 


tions, and then rested full on my cylinder fixed 
to the table. He approached, examined it curi- 
ously, asked what it was? I explained. To 
gratify him, I sat down and renewed my experi- 
5 The needle, 
which should have moved from west to south, 
describing an angle of*from 30 degrees to 40 de- 
grees, only made a few troubled undecided oscil- 
lations. 

“Tut!” cried the young man, “TI see what it 
is; you have a wound in your right hand.” 

That was true. I had burned my hand a few 
days before in a chemical experiment, and the 
sore had not healed. 

“Well,” said I, “‘and what does that mat- 
ter?” 
‘Every thing; the least scratch in the skin 
of the hand produces chemical actions on the 


| electric current, independently of your will. 
| Let me try.” 


He took my place, and in a moment the needle 
in the galvanometer responded to his grasp on 
the cylinder, exactly as the French philosopher 


| had stated to be the due result of the experi- 





ment 

I was startled. 

‘* But how came you, Mr. Margrave, to be so 
well acquainted with a scientific process little 
known, and but recently discovered ?” 

‘**] well acquainted! not so. But I am fond 
of all experiments that relate to animal life. 
Electricity especially is full of interest.” 

On that I drew him out (as I thought), and he 
talked volubly. I was amazed to find this young 
man, in whose brain I had conceived thought 
kept one careless holiday, was evidently familiar 
with the physical sciences, and especially with 
chemistry, which was my own study by predi- 
lection. But never had I met with a student in 
whom a knowledge so extensive was mixed up 
with notions so obsolete or so crotchety. In one 
sentence he showed that he had mastered some 
late discovery by Faraday or Liebig; in the 
next sentence he was talking the wild fallacies 
of Cardan or Van Helmont. I burst out langh- 
ing at some paradox about sympathetic powders, 
which he enounced as if it were a recognized 
truth. 

‘* Pray tell me,” said I, “‘ who was your mas- 
ter in physics, for a cleverer pupil never had a 
more crack-brained teacher.” 

‘*No,” he answered, with his merry langh, 
‘it is not the teacher's fault. I am a mere par- 
rot; just cry out a few scraps of learning picked 
up here and there. But, however, I am fond 
of all researches into nature; all guesses at her 
riddles. To tell you the truth, one reason why 
I have taken to you so heartily is not only that 
your published work caught my fancy in the dip 
which I took into the contents (pardon me if I 
say dip, I never do more than dip into any book), 
but also because young * * * * tells me that 
which all whom I have met in this town con- 
firm; viz., that you are one of those few prac- 
tical chemists who are at once exceedingly cau- 
tious and exceedingly bold—willing to try every 
new experiment, but submitting experiment to 
rigid tests. Well, I have an experiment run- 
ning wild in this giddy head of mine, and I 
want you, some day when at leisure, to catch 
it, fix it as you have fixed that cylinder: make 
something of it. Iam sure you can.” 

** What is it?” 

‘* Something akin to the theories in your work. 
You would replenish or preserve to each special 
constitution the special substance that may fail 
to the equilibrium of its health. But you own 
that in a large proportion of cases the best cure 
of disease is less to deal with the disease itself 
than to support and stimulate the whole system, 
so as to enable nature to cure the disease and 
restore the impaired equilibrium by her own 
agencies. Thus, if you find that in certain 
cases of nervous debility a substance like nitric 
acid is efficacious, it is because the nitric acid 
has a virtue in locking up, as it were, the nerv- 
ous energy, that is, preventing all undue waste. 
Again, in some cases of what is commonly called 
feverish cold, stimulants like ammonia assist na- 
ture itself to get rid of che disorder that oppresses 
its normal action; and, on the same principle, 
I apprehend, it is contended that a large average 
of human lives is saved in those hospitals which 
have adopted the supporting system of ample 
nourishment and alcoholic stimulants.” 

‘Your medical learning surprises me,” said 
I, smiling, ‘‘ and without pausing to notice where 
it deals somewhat superficially with disputable 
points in general, and my own theory in par- 
ticular, I ask you for the dednetion you draw 
from your premises.” 

“*It is simply this: that to all animate bodies, 
however various, there must be one principle in 
common—the vital principle itself. . What if 
there be one certain means of recruiting that 
principle? and what if that secret can be dis- 
covered ?” 





‘“Pshaw! The old illusion of the medieval 
empirics." 

“Not so. But the medieval empirics were 
great discoverers. You sneer at Van Helmont, 
who sought in water the principle of all things; 
but Van Helmont discovered in his search those 
invisible bodies called gases.. Now the principle 
of life must be certainly ascribed to a gas.* And 
whatever is a gas, chemistry should not despair 
of producing! But I can argue no longer now 
—never can argue long at a stretch—we are 
wasting the morning; and, joy! the sun is up! 
See! Out! come out! out! and greet the great 
Life-giver face to face.” 

I could not resist the young man’s invitation. 
In a few minutes we were in the quiet lane un- 
der the glinting chestnut-trees. Margrave was 
chanting, low, a wild tune—words in a strange 
lan, ’ 

**What words are those? no European lan- 

guage, I think; for I know a little of most of 
the languages which are spoken in our quarter 
of the globe, at least by its more civilized 
races.” 
** Civilized races! What is civilization? Those 
words were uttered by men who founded empires 
when Europe itself was not civilized! Hush, ia 
it not a grand old air?” and lifting his eyes to- 
ward the sun, he gave vent to a voice clear and 
deep as a mighty bell! The air was grand— 
the words had a sonorous swell that suited it, 
and they seemed to me jubilant and yet solemn. 
He stopped abruptly, as a path from the lane 
had led us into the fields, already half-bathed in 
sunlight—dews glittering on the hedge-rows. 

“Your song,” said I, “‘would go well with 
the clash of cymbals or the peal of the organ. 
I am no judge of melody, but this strikes me as 
that of a religious hymn.” 

“T compliment you on the guess. Jt is a 
Persian fire-worshiper’s hymn to the sun. The 
dialect is very different from modern Persian. 
Cyrus ihe Great might have chanted it on his 


march upon lon.” 

* And where did you learn it?” 

‘In Persia itself.” 

“You have traveled much—learned much— 
and are so young and so fresh. Is it an imperti- 
nent question if I ask whether your parents are 
yet living, or are you wholly lord of yourself?” 

“Thank you for the question—pray make my 
answer known in the town. Parents I have not 
—never had.” 

** Never had parents !” 

“ Well, I ought rather to say that no parents 
ever owned me. I am a natural son—a vaga- 
bond—a nobody. When I came of age I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter, informing me that 
a sum—I need not say what—but more than 
enough for all I need, was lodged at an English 
banker's in my name; that my mother had died 
in my infancy; that my father, who had through 
secret channels provided for my education and 
rearing, was also dead—but recently; that as I 
was a child of love, and he was unwilling that 
the secret of my birth should ever be traced, he 
had provided for me, not by will, but in his life, 
by a sum consigned to the trust of the friend 
who now wrote to me; I need give myself no 
trouble to learn more; faith, I never did. Iam 
young, healthy, rich—yes, rich! Now you know 
all, and you had better tell it, that I may win 
no man’s courtesy and no maiden’s love upon 
false pretenses. I have not even a right, you 
see, to the name I bear. Hist! let me catch 
that squirrel.” 

With what a panther-like bound he sprang! 
The squirrel eluded his grasp, and was up the 
oak-tree; in a moment he was up the oak-tree 
too. In amazement I saw him rising from bough 
to bough; saw his bright eyes and glittering 
teeth through the green leaves; presently I 
heard the sharp, piteous cry of the squirrel— 
echoed by the youth's merry laugh—and down, 
through that maze of green, Margrave came, 
dropping on the grass and bounding up as Mer- 
cury might have bounded with his wings at his 
heels. 

“I have caught him—what pretty brown 

es!” 

Suddenly the gay expression of his face 
changed to that of a savage; the squirrel had 
wrenched itself half-loose and bitten him. The 
poor brute! In an instant its neck was wrung 
— its body dashed on the ground; and that fair 
young creature, every feature quivering with 
rage, was stamping his foot on his victim again 
end again! It was horrible. I caught him by 
the arm indignantly. He turned round on me 
like a wild beast disturbed from its prey—his 
teeth set, his hand lifted, his eyes like balls of 
fire. 

‘* Shame !” said I, calmly ; ‘‘shame on you!” 

He continued to gaze on me a moment or so— 
his eye glaring, his breath panting—and then, 
as if mastering himself with an involuntary ef- 
fort, his arm dropped to his side, and he said, 
= humbly, ut beg your pardon; indeed I 

0. I was beside myself for a moment; I can 
not bear pain:” and he looked in deep compas- 
sion for himself at his wounded hand. ‘ Ven- 
omous brute!” And he stamped again on the 
body of the squirrel, already crushed out of shape. 

I moved away in disgust, and walked on. 

But presently I felt my arm softly drawn aside, 
and a voice, dulcet as the coo of a dove, stole its 
way into my ears. There was no resisting the 
charm with which this extraordinary mortal 
could fascinate even the hard and the cold; nor 
them, perhaps, the least. For as you see in ex- 
treme old age, when the heart seems to have 
shrunk into itself, and to leave but meagre and 
nipped affections for the nearest relations if 
grown up, the indurated egotism softens at once 


toward a playful child ; or as you see in middle 
life some misanthrope, whose nature has been 


- According to the views we have mentioned, we must 
ascribe life to a gas, that is, to an seriform body.—Liebig, 
translatien, p. 363. 
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“ a 4 "he said, dolorously. “But I tell 
you it is pain; pain is no trifle—pain is the 
worst ill! Isuffer. Look! Cure it, do!” 

I looked at the hand, which I took in mine. 
The bite no doubt had been s ; but the hand 
that lay in my own was that which the Greek 
sculptor gives to @ gladiator ; not large (the 
extremities are never large in persons whose 
strength comes from the just proportion of all 
the members, rather than the factitious and par- 
tial force which continued muscular exertioa 
will give to one part of the frame, to the com- 
parative weakening of the rest), but with the 
firm-knit joints, the solid fingers, the finished 
nails, the massive palm, the supple poiished skin 
in which we recognize what nature designs the 
human hand-to be—the skilled, swift, mighty 
doer of all those marvels which win Nature her- 
self from the wilderness. 

“Tt is strange,” said I, thoughtfully; ‘but 
your susceptibility to suffering confirms my opin- 
ion, which is different from the popular belief, 
viz.: that pain is most acutely felt by those in 
whom the animal organization being perfect, 
and the sense of vitality exquisitely keen, every 
injury or lesion finds the whole system rise, as 
it were, to repel the mischief and communicate 
the consciousness of it to all those nerves which 
are the sentinels to the garrison of life. Yet 
my theory is scarcely borne out by general fact. 
The Indian savages must have a health as per- 
fect as yours; @ nervous system as fine. Wit- 
ness their marvelous accuracy of ear, of eye, of 
scent, probably also of touch, yet they are indif- 
ferent to physical pain; or must I mortify your 
pride by saying that they have some moral qual- 
ity defective in you which them to rise 
superior to it?” 

“The Indian savages,” said Margrave, sul- 
lenly, “‘have not a health as perfect as mine, 
and in what you call vitality—the blissful con- 
sciousness of life—they are as sticks and stones 
compared to me.” 

“ How do you know ?” 

‘* Because I have lived with them. It is alla 
mistake about their superior health, as I will ex- 
plain to you some day; and as to their fine per- 
ceptions of sense, such do not come from ex- 
quisite equilibrium of system, but are hereditary 
attributes transmitted from race to race, and 
strengthened by training from infancy. But is 
a pointer stronger and healthier than a mastiff, 
because the pointer through long descent and 
early teaching creeps stealthily to his game and 
}iands to it motionless? I will talk of this 
later; now I suffer! Oh, cure it—do—do!” 

It so happened that I had about me some roots 
of the white lily, which I meant, before returning 
home, to leave with a patient suffering from one 
of those painful local inflammations, in which 
that simple remedy often affords great relief. I 
cut up one of these roots, and bound the cooling 
leaves to the wounded hand with my handker- 
chief. 

There,” said I. “Fortunately, if you feel 
pain more sensibly than others, you will recover 
from it more quickly.” 

And in a few minutes my companion felt per- 
fectly relieved, and poured out his gratitude with 
an extravagance of expression and a beaming 
delight of countenance which positively touched 
me. 

‘‘T almost feel,” said I, “as Ido when I have 
stilled an infant's wailing, and restored it smil- 
ing to its mother’s breast.” 

_“You have done so. I am an infant, and 
Nature is my mother. Qh, to be restored to the 
fuli joy of life, the scent of wild flowers, the 
song of birds, and this air—summer air—sum- 
mer air!” 

I know not why it was, but at that moment, 
looking at him and hearing him, I rejoiced that 
Lilian was not at L——. 

“Bat Teame out tobathe. Can we not bathe 
in that stream ?” 

“No. You would derange the bandage round 
: our hand, and there is nothing like perfect rest 

or it. 

‘1 obey, then, but I do so love the water.” 

“You swim, of course ?” 

‘Ask the fish if it swim. Ask the fish if it 
can escape me! I delight to dive down—down ; 
r* —_— a the startled trout, as an otter 

es; and then to get among those cool, fragrant 
reeds and meng or aa forest ~ emerald 
weed which one sometimes finds waving under 
clear rivers. Man! man! could you live but an 

hour of my life you would know how horrible a 
thing it is to die!” 

“Yet the dying do not think so; they pass 
away calm an smiling, as you will one day.” 

“I—I! die one day—die!” and he sank on 
the grass, and buried his face among the herb- 
7 reer» aloud. 

“tore L could get through half a dozen words, 
ieant to soothe, he had = more bounded up, 
\ushed the tears from his eyes, and was again 
pinging — wild, barbaric chant. I did not 

‘turd him; in fact I soon grew absorbed i 
own meditations on the singular nature, macnn 
“ard, so impulsive, which had forced intimacy 
“a man grave and practical as myself. 


childishness, so =e a want of self-con- 


ed by travel, with an education, desultory and 
‘regular indeed, but which must have been, at 
— time or other to severe reason- 
"gs and laborious studies. "There seemed to be 





wanting in him that mysterious something which 
is needed to keep our faculties, however sever- 
ally brilliant, harmoniously linked together—as 
the string by which a child mechanically binds 
the wild flowers it gathers, shaping chem at 
choice into the garland or the chain. 





A RUN FOR LIFE. 
A RAILROAD ADVENTURE. 


My father was an extremely clever and capable 
artisan, who possessed besicles ability considera- 
ble prudence and no small share of ambition. 

With such qualities it was only natural that he 
should rise in life; and he did so, Before I was 
sixteen years of age he held a lucrative and re- 
sponsible position in the locomotive department on 
one of the great north country lines, and had he 
lived I think he might have made himself a name 
in the world. I was his only son, and he gave me 
a good education, deeply tinged with a mechanical 
coloring, in the hope that I should improve on his 
success. In this hope, if he were alive, he would 
not, perhaps, be altogether disappointed ; but al- 
though I have no reason to complain of want of 
present prosperity and social position, it is none the 
lese true that the spare hours and holidays of my 
school life were spent chiefly among work-shops, 
mechanics, and engine-drivers. In those young 
days I had a passion for the locomotive, and my 
boyish ambition was to become a master of all the 
mysteries and duties connected therewith. Thus 
I was forever loafing about the engine-house and 
getting aa occasional trip with good-natured drivers 
more ready to please an inquiring youngster than 
careful to obey the Company’s regulations. In this 
way I early gained a tolerably complete insight 
into the management of the locomotive, and being 
a shrewd, self-confident lad, soon acquired a pro- 
found belief in my capacity for discharging all the 
duties of a driver. I had, besides, an inseparable 
companion named Mark Hibberd, whose father 
followed the calling I thought I should so much 
adorn, and who delighted equally with me in pot- 
tering about among the engines and men, or riding 
short distances whenever the opportunity occurred. 
The elder Hibberd was an extremely daring and 
clever driver, a first-rate workman; but unfortu- 
nately, like too many of our very best artisans, 
given to occasional fits of drunkenness. This pe- 
culiarity had got him into trouble once or twice be- 
fore the time of which I am speaking, but as on 
each occasion his escapades had been productive of 
no actual harm, and he was in other respects a very 
valuable man, he was retained, but cautioned. 
Mark was quite as great a proficient as myself in 
knowledge of the craft, and the dearest wish of both 
was to have our abilities properly recognized among 
the workmen who were our companions. In all 
our little enterprises and adventures Mark, how- 
ever, was the leader ; he inherited his father’s skill 
and courage, and soon acquired, even among the 
men, a good reputation for steady pluck and shrewd- 
ness. Such were young Hibberd and myself at 
about the age of fifteen ; but in order that you may 
clearly understand the whole of my story, it will be 
necessary for me now to explain the situation and 
peculiarities of our station and the neighboring line. 
Coulston is a large town on the —— Railway, 
standing midway between Allonby, which is ten 
miles below, and Castleton, which is ten miles 
above it. 

Attached to the station are the locomotive works 
already mentioned, and a very large engine- 
house. In the latter, the number of engines was 
generally considerable, and this was our favorite 
haunt, where we lurked at all hours, hoping for the 
chance of a run with some complaisant com .ade 
down to Allonby, whence we trusted to the chapter 
of accidents and ‘Shanks his mare,’ for a return 
journey. The engine-house stood at a distance of 
about 200 yards below Coulston station, with which 
it was connected by a siding joining the main line, 
in a manner with which every one is familiar. 

Allonby was a small place where few trains 
stopped, while our town was large and of rising 
importance. ‘The nearest down station of any 
size was Lichester, about forty miles distant. It 
happened one dark but clear November evening 
that Mark Hibberd and I were lounging about our 
favorite engine-house, chatting to one and another 
of the drivers who were busy oiling and cleaning 
their respective locomotives. Olid Hibberd’s ‘ Fire- 
fly’ was there with steam up, an order having come 
during the afternoon that Mark's father was to be 
in readiness to take a “‘ special” down to Lichester 
at eight o’clock precisely. Hibberd himself was 
not there, though it was then half past seven, and 
Mark said casually, in answer to a question from 
old Bob Jacobs, his fireman, that he hoped bis fa- 
ther was not “‘ on the lush ;” but he had been down 
to the Railway Arms again that afternoon for the 
first time during the last three months. 

We were standing on the foot-plate as we talked, 
and steam having been up some time and the wa- 
ter in the boiler somewhat low, I said to Jacobs, 
‘* Bob, you'll have to run her down to the crossing 
and back a time or two to fill up the boiler,” it be- 
ing necessary, I must tell you, to put an engine 
in motion before the pumps which feed her with 
water can work. 

“Right you are, Mas’r Charley,” said Bob; 
“ but do you and Mas'r Mark take her down to the 
points and back agin while I light my lamps and 
fill my oil can.” 

Here was one of the little chances we delighted 
in. It wanted exactly twenty minutes to eight 
when Mark turned cn steam, and we glided slowly 
out of the engine-house, leaving old Jacobs trim- 
ming the “‘ Firefly'’s” lamps. We had run back- 
ward and forward over the hundred yards of rails 
between the crossing and the house when Mark’s 
evil genius prompted him to exclaim: 

“I say, Charley, let's run over the points and 
down the line for half-a-mile or so; we can be 
back easy by eight o'clock.” 

No sooner«said than-done. When we reached 
the points I dropped eff and opened the switches, 








thus shunting the engine on to the up-line, upon 


which we proposed to indulge ourselves in some | 


two or three minutes’ gallop, and then return. 

Now in acting thus, you must understand that 
we did nothing whatever involving any danger 
from ordinary sources, and were in all human prob- 
ability perfectly safe from mishap. 

The next train was an up express, not due at 
Coulston till 8°20, but which did not stop at Al- 
lonby. Nothing could possibly follow us from be- 
hind for we were on the up line of rails, and as we 
should be back again before eight o'clock, there 
was of course no danger to be apprehended from 
the coming train. Hibberd, on our return, had 


only to ship his lamps and start on the down line | 


for Lichester. 

Our programme, however, was deranged in a 
way we little expected. Prudent if bold, we did 
not allow the delights of our gallop to detain us too 
long, and it wanted some minutes to eight when 
we passed the crossing on our way back to the en- 
gine-house ; we had slackened speed on approach- 
ing the points, and were traveling slowly and qui- 
etly, when Mark shouted to me, “‘ Put down the 
break, Charley, here's the big ‘ Swallow’ coming 
out at a lick, and no mistake!” In a moment we 
had stopped and reversed the “ Firefly,” and be- 
gan to move slowly ahead down the up-line again, 
greatly wondering what it all might mean, but 
not in the least alarmed for our safety, since we 
had only to allow the “Swallow” gradually to 
overtake us, and when she saw us (which, as we 
had no lamps, was not so easy) both engines might 
return together. Meanwhile the giant behind us 
came on at such a rapidly increasing speed that 
we were unwillingly obliged to travel faster as 
well. We shouted and tried to attract attention 
from her driver, but in vain, and we presently be- 
gan to think that something must be wrong. At 
length Mark whispered, “Charley, you may take 
my word for it that’s the Governor, and he’s mad 
drunk. Like enough he’s got on the first engine 
that came to hand, and don't know at this moment 
if he’s on the up or down line or what he’s doing 
—he’s the very devil after he's been drinking.” 
Here was a pleasant situation. 

It was just on the stroke of eight o'clock ; in an- 
other ten minutes at farthest the up express would 
pass Allonby on its way to Coulston: before us 
therefore was the certainty of collision, and be- 
hind us an engine already running at a great rate, 
which increased with every minute, and driven by 
a man mad drunk—what was tobe done? It was 
a case in which moments are precious, and decision 
must be the work of a second of time. 

“Let us run for Allonby,” said Mark at once, 
with his hand upon the regulator. ‘Keep the 
whistle open all the way, and trust in Providence 
they'll hear it and have time and sense to shunt 
us on to the “down” before the express runs 
through.” 

{ was for less vigorous measures. Something 
assured me that Mark was right, and that the en- 
gine behind us was driven by Hibberd in a siate 
of intoxication; but I fancied that however drunk 
he might be, he would yet not be so utterly insane 
as to persist in rushing against certain destruction, 
provided we could make him ee his dan- 
ger; so I proposed that we should slacken and let 
him overtake us, then climb upon the “ Swallow,” 
and by persuasion or force induce him to return. 
All this and much more passed between us in far 
fewer seconds than I take minutes to tell it you; 
in fact, the whole affair was a succession of such 
rapid action following upon decisions so swift that 
I find it impossible to give you the faintest idea of 
the startling suddenness with which the circum- 
stances crowded on each other. For a moment 
Mark — thinking, doubtless, more of his father 
than himself—approved of my suggestion, and we 
slackened speed. By this time both engines were 
running at a perfectly frightful velocity, and the 
“Swallow” almost instantly overhauled us. No 
sooner did her buffers touch ours than Mark flung 
himself upon his father’s engine. I watched him 
clamber along the boiler till I lost the outline of 
his figure in the darkness. A minute of unspeak- 
able suspense followed, during which the ‘‘ Swal- 
low” held on her rapid speed. I now did all I 
could to impede her progress. I shut off steam 
and screwed my breaks down till they were one 
sheet of flame, but still the hinder engine drove 





brief but deadly struggle I had heard. Mark was 
powerless in his father’s strong hands, and escaped 
almost by a miracle from being dashed off on to 
the line by a blow which felled him. In the fall 
his head was cut open against some of the iron 
work, and he was forced to return as I have do- 
scribed without gaining his end. But no kind of 


danger made the brave lad blench, and his eyes, 


darkened and his teeth set as, with hand upon thet 
whistle, he strained forward for a glimpse of Allon- 
by signals. As for me, I grew sick; I took out 
my watch for what I feared was the last time, 
glanced at the hands, and then sat down upon the 
tool-box, covered my face, and wept bitter tears as 
I thought of the father at home who was so proad 
of me, and the mother whom I loved so dearly. A 
touch of Mark's roused me. 1 looked at the dial 
again, but could not read the figures: he took the 
watch from my hand, and his voice was quite 
steady as he said: : 

“Another two minutes for us, Charley, and 
there are Allonby signals.” 

We had been traveling only eight minutes since 
we first knew our danger, but whet an age it 
seemed! I remember he was handing me back 
the watch when his hand touched mine, and I felt 
him start as if shot. The next instent he clasped 
me tight by the wrist, and whispered in my ear, 
“The red lamps! It's all over. God save my 
poor father.” Again, though, he spoke out strong 
and clear, ‘‘ Hold tight to me, Charley, and when 
I say the word, jomp for your life.” We stood « 
moment poising ourselves upon the oscillating en- 
gine, then he shouted “ Now!" and sprang. I was 
nervous, my foot slipped, and I fell along the foot- 
plate of the engine. In an instant there was a 
horrible grinding crash, a dazzling flash of light 
before my eyes, a huge heave upward and on- 
ward, then blackness of darkness and ineensibility. 

Six weeks afterward I was sufficiently recovered 
from fever— brought on by my injuries and the 
excitement of that night—to hear the sequel of the 
story. Beyond a broken leg and rib { had escaped 
unhurt. Violent inflammation, accompanied by 
delirium, had, however, greatly retarded my con- 
valescence. 

Hibberd and Mark were both dead. The for- 
mer was greatly cut about, but the latier exhib- 
ited no visible injury beyond a comparatively tri- 
fling wound in the head, serious, it is true, but not 
sufficient to have caused his death. He died from 
internal hemorrhage, and none but myself knew 
that the scalp wound had been the work of the 
lad’s own father. Concerning the great accident 
to the night express on the —— line at Allonby 
station in 184—, I dare say you remember the 
newspaper accounts; to-night | have tried to give 
you a true and faithful history of the causes which 
produced that disaster, and of which a necessarily 
vague and incorrect version passed current with 
the public. 
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me forward. At length, after what da 
whole hour to me, I heard above the din of the 
open whistle a succession of yells, mingled with 
hoarse curses. I closed the handle a moment to 
listen, and soon felt certain that a fearful struggle 
was going on between Hibberd and his son. I 
caught at the ‘‘ Swallow,” pulled myself on to her, 
and climbed as fast as I could toward the foot- 
plate. Half-way along the boiler I met Mark re- 
turning, reckless. 

‘On to your engine,” he screamed, “and run 
for Allonby !” 

This was enough for me; it was no time to ask 
or answer questions, and another second or two saw 
us both upon the * Firefly” — breaks up, whistle 
open, and all steam on. We dtew quickly away 
from our companion ; but the few minutes of delay 
bad frightfully diminished our chances of safety. 

It was so dark that I could not clearly see 
Mark's face, but I knew from the disturbed appear- 
ance of his clothes there had been a tussle, and I 
said simply, ‘‘ Well, Mark?” While speaking, I 
opened the fire-door, and as the red gleam burst 
out, I started in renewed horror, for his whole face, 
neck, and hands were covered with blood. 

“It’s my own, Charley,” he whispered; and 
even while he spoke, with the certainty of an aw- 
ful death before him, the noble fellow’s eyes filled 
as he added, “ God help my poor father! he’s seen 
his last drunken spree this night.” 

In hurried words he told me that on reaching 
the foot-plate of the engine he found Hibberd alone, 
and raging drunk ; that he had made an effort to 
reverse the “ Swallow's” gear, and in order to do 
so put his hand upon the starting lever. This fair- 
ly maddened Hibberd, who flew upon him before 
he could accomplish his object; and commenced the 
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